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Preface 



The present survey of N>rth Carolina’s library resources is a culmina- 
tion of the efforts of numerous persons. The principal guidelines for 
the study were laid down by the thirty-nine members of the Governor’s 
Commission on Library Resources, representing all areas of the state. 
Members of the Commission took personal responsibility also for con- 
ducting the public opinion poll, in which a cross section of about 250 
citizens expressed their views on the existing state of public library 
service and offered suggestions for improvement. Full support and 
encouragement from beginning to end have come from the Chairman 
of the Commission, John V. Hunter III. 

Another group of citizens, 257 faculty members representing all the 
senior colleges of the state, cooperated in supplying critical analyses of 
the adequacy of library service in their institutions. 

Special appreciation should be expressed to the able, hard-working, 
and enthusiastic staff responsible for gathering the mass of data re- 
quired for the investigation. The list is as follows: 

Public Libraries— Mrs. Dorothy Evans Shue, Librarian, Cumber- 
land County Public Library 

Hoyt Galvin, Director, Charlotte Public Library, served as con- 
sultant on public libraries 

School Libraries— Jane B. Wilson, Director, Durham City School 
Libraries, assisted by Mrs. J. B. McArthur and Mrs. W. L. Griffin 

Junior College Libraries— Mrs. Helen A. Brown, Librarian, St. 
Mary’s Junior College Library 

Senior College Libraries— Carlton P. West, Librarian, Wake Forest 
College Library 

University Libraries— Benjamin E. Powell, Librarian, Duke Uni- 
versity Library, and Jerrold Orne, Librarian, University of 
North Carolina 

Special Libraries— James G. Baker, Librarian, Chemstrand Re- 
search Center 

Library Education— Ray L. Carpenter, Jr., Lecturer, School of 
Library Science, University of North Carolina 
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PREFACE 



The aid, advice, and information supplied by librarians in the state 
government were equally indispensable and are gratefully acknowl- 
edged. Major assistance was received from the following individuals: 
Mrs. Elizabeth H. Hughey, Librarian, North Carolina State 
Library 

Elaine von Oesen, Librarian, Extension Service, North Carolina 
State Library 

Cora Paul Bomar, Supervisor, Library and Instructional Materials 
Services, State Department of Public Instruction 
H. G. Jones, State Archivist, Department of Archives and History 
Another group of collaborators made important contributions to 
the success of the project: the hundreds of public, state, school, college, 
university, and special librarians who completed and returned the 
detailed questionnaires used for fact gathering. 

Wise counsel in planning and carrying through the survey was re- 
ceived from Dr. Louis Round Wilson, Director Emeritus of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Library and Library School, whose pioneer- 
ing activities in North Carolina library development began early in 
the present century. 

' The difficult task of preparing the survey report for reproduction was 
most capably managed by Mrs. Clarabelle Gunning, of the University 
of Illinois Library staff. 



January 1, 1965 



Robert B. Downs 
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Commission’s Foreword 



When the Governor’s Commission on Library Resources was ap- 
pointed early in 1964, it was instructed not only to make a compre- 
hensive survey of all types of library resources in the state, but to 
measure these resources against present and future needs, and come 
up with recommendations which can point out ways for all citizens 
and agencies to take steps toward meeting the state’s growing and 
changing library needs. 

The survey has been undertaken by an able staff, including many 
volunteers, under the direction of Dr. Robert B. Downs, Dean of 
Library Administration at the University of Illinois, and former librar- 
ian of the University of North Carolina. The survey is attached hereto, 
and the Commission commends Dr. Downs and his associates on pro- 
ducing a comprehensive, balanced, and understandable report under 
severe handicaps, especially as regards the availability of time. 

In this foreword, the Commission will attempt to comply with the 
other mandates given to it by the Governor: to measure existing library 
resources in the state against present and future needs; and to present 
recommendations designed to meet the state’s growing and changing 
library needs. 

In measuring the Commission’s findings against present needs, one 
fact becomes obvious: North Carolina libraries just do not have enough 
room, enough books, or enough librarians. 

As for the future, the rapidly increasing enrollment in public schools 
and colleges, plus the impact of the great economic and social changes 
taking place throughout the state, can only mean a greater demand for 
information and knowledge. Such a demand will call for more library 
space, more books, and more librarians. 

If our library resources as a whole are substandard in 1964, despite 
outstanding efforts of our state and local governments in recent years 
to improve conditions, what hope can there be for raising the stan- 
dards in the midst of the constantly increasing demands the future is 
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2 RESOURCES OF NORTH CAROLINA LIBRARIES 

sure to bring? And, since it is true that North Carolina’s high per- 
centage of school drop-outs and military rejections, as well as its low 
per capita income, are to a large degree due to the inability of hun- 
dreds of thousands of our citizens to read and understand the basic 
written material with which they are in daily contact, the recommenda- 
tions of the Governor’s Commission on Library Resources are de- 
signed to provide encouraging solutions to these problems. But, the 
worth of these recommendations will be measured only in the effective- 
ness of their implementation; and, in all instances, the implementa- 
tion must come through one or more of four basic sources: 1. The 
Citizens of North Carolina. 2. Local government. 3. State government. 
4. Federal government. 
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Goals for the Future: 
Recommendations by 
Commission and. 
Library Surveyors 



Under various sections of the following report on the resources of 
North Carolina libraries there are proposals, recommendations, and 
suggestions for constructive actions that if implemented should, in 
the opinion of the survey staff, consultants, and advisers, make impor- 
tant contributions to the effectiveness, general improvement, and prog- 
ress of library service in the state. In addition, the Commission itself, 
after studying the report, prepared its own set of recommendations. 
For convenience and quick reference the two have been combined, 
grouped, and summarized here by categories: 

I. The State Library 

1. The regular budget of the Library should be increased by 
100 percent within five years, to enable it to provide greater 
depth and effectiveness in its present activities and to move 
into other areas urgently needing attention. 

2. Closer correlation between the State Library and the re- 
search activities of other agencies of the state government 
should begin immediately. 

3. The State Library should develop a strong legislative refer- 
ence service. 

4. Through enlargement of the Extension Services Division, 
the State Library must extend its close working relation- 
ship with the state’s public libraries to obtain maximum 
advantage from the increased federal funds being appro- 
priated for library development. 

5. The Library should work toward a more complete union 

catalog of the holdings of North Carolina state agencies and 
public libraries, coordinating such efforts with the expan- 
sion of the Interiibrary Center’s union catalog at Chapel 
Hill. 

6. The Library should obtain legal authorization to serve as 
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the central agency for receiving and distributing all official 
publications of the state of North Carolina, and establish 
a system of depository libraries. 

7. The Library should strengthen services to the libraries in 
the institutions maintaining the State’s health, welfare, and 
correctional programs. 

8. The State Library should seek necessary legislation to ful- 
lill accepted recommendations for strengthening public 
library service. 

9. The State Library urgently needs an adequate building de- 
signed to serve its many functions effectively and efficiently. 

10. A specialist on children’s library service should be ap- 
pointed to the State Library staff. 

11. The Library should explore the possibility of expanding 
the Processing Center to make its services available not only 
to public libraries, but to public schools, junior and com- 
munity colleges, technical institutes, and industrial educa- 
tion centers. 

II. State Department of Archives and Histoiy 

1. Provision should be made as early as possible for a new 
building to relieve the serious problem of overcrowding in 
the State Department of Archives and History. 

III. Public Libraries 

1. Recognizing the importance of the public library as an edu- 
cational institution, it is recommended that, to clarify the 
legal status of public libraries in North Carolina, a con- 
stitutional amendment be sought to include public libraries 
as a “necessary” public expense so that tax funds may be 
used for public library support. 

2. (Note: Different approaches to methods of obtaining finan- 
cial support for public libraries were made by the library 
surveyors and by the Commission. The first emphasizes 
state aid; the second, local support. Both are presented 
here): 

The librarians: 

Greatly increased state aid will be required to correct sub- 
standard conditions in North Carolina’s public libraries 
in such matters as the number of books per capita, total 
book holdings, volumes added annually, number of period- 
ical subscriptions, number of staff members, per capita 
expenditures for public library support, per capita circu- 
lation of books, and physical facilities for libraries. A state- 
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financed system of public libraries should be a permanent 
feature of library development in North Carolina, though 
not to the exclusion of local support. 

The Commission: 

Public libraries are basically a responsibility of local gov- 
ernment. Local financial support must be increased to cor- 
rect substandard conditions in North Carolina’s public 
libraries in such areas as physical facilities, number of books 
per capita, number of periodical subscriptions, and num- 
ber of staff members. Increased state funds must be made 
available to supplement and provide incentive for increas- 
ing local support. 

3. The public libraries of North Carolina should work toward 
achieving the American Library Association’s minimum 
standards as rapidly as possible. 

4. Larger units of service should be the goal of the state’s 
public libraries, aiming toward organizing the smaller 
county and municipal libraries into regional systems under 
centralized direction. 

5. A detailed study should be made of the operation of book- 
mobiles to determine whether they are he most effective 
device for covering all the areas wiL.in their present 
territories. 

6. Every public library is urged to set up a schedule of hours 
which will make library service available to the widest 
range of readers possible, including daytime, evening, and 
weekend hours. 

7. Centralized acquisition, cataloging, and processing should 
be extended either by enlarging the Processing Center at 
the State Library or by establishing additional centers in 
other areas of the state. 

IV. University Libraries 

1. Substantially increased and sustained financial support is 
required by the Duke University and Consolidated Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Libraries to enable them to meet 
the needs of new educational programs, of the greater 
volume of publishing, of inflationary costs of materials, of 
increased student enrollment, and to enable them to hold 
their present high rank among the nation’s university 
libraries. 

2. Especially in the case of the Library of North Carolina 
State, there is an urgent need for strong and sustained sup- 
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VI. 



port in developing its book collections and increasing its 
staff. A new or expanded library building is also essential 
for that institution. 

The well-established cooperative program in the Research 
Triangle ought to continue, be extended in all desirable 
ways, and explore new areas of mutual interest. 

Academic status should be granted qualified professional 
librarians in the colleges and universities throughout the 
state. 

5. Television, commuting, correspondence, and extension stu- 
dents, now poorly served by libraries, should have proper 
provision made by their parent institutions to meet their 
book needs, perhaps by intramural or cooperative collec- 
tions or by agreements between the teaching institutions 
and the State Library and public libraries. 

Senior College Libraries 

1. Senior college libraries which fall below Association of 
College and Research Library standards should make a sys- 
tematic effort to correct deficiencies. 

An accelerated and sustained acquisition program should 
be undertaken by the senior college libraries to increase 
the number of current periodical subscriptions, and to build 
up well-balanced collections of newspapers, government 
publications, and audio-visual materials. 

To improve their book collections, the libraries should use 
as buying guides up-to-date standard lists, selected by 
specialists. 

4. Increased financial support is needed by the senior college 
libraries to improve their student per capita expenditures, 
raise salary levels, and strengthen library resources. 

5. A majority of the libraries are short of space for books, 
readers, and staff, and these should undertake new build- 
ing programs as early as practicable. 

Junior College Libraries 

1. An immediate goal of the junior college libraries should 
be to meet the standards of the Association of College and 
Research Libraries for their book collections and personnel. 

2. Stronger periodical subscription lists ought to be developed. 

3. Financial support for the libraries ought to be increased 
to meet generally recommended standards. 

Adequate physical quarters should be provided for the con- 
siderable number of libraries now seriously overcrowded. 
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COALS FOR THE FUTURE 7 

5. A cooperative program of centralized purchasing, catalog- 
ing, and processing should be considered by the libraries. 

6. The libraries should regularly and systematically eliminate 
duplicates, out-of-date textbooks, and obsolete materials. 

7. The libraries should serve as audio-visual centers for their 
campuses, unless this function is being performed else- 
where. 

VII. Technical Institutes and Industrial Educatio?i Centers 

1. A higher priority ought to be assigned by the technical in- 
stitutes and industrial education centers to providing librar- 
ies staffed by professional librarians and stocked with well- 
selected, up-to-date technical books and periodicals. 

2. There is an acute need for suitable physical facilities for \ 

the libraries, presently lacking space for books, readers, and ’ 

staff. f 

3. Overall professional supervision is needed for training pur- | 

poses, to advise on special problems, and to assist in the ; 

selection of books and periodicals. i 

VIII. School Libraries , > ■ 

1. A full-time certified librarian should be provided in each j 

school with twelve teachers and an additional certified I 

! 

librarian added for each additional 500 pupils. ;; 

2. There should be a school library supervisor in each school ij 

administrative unit. \ 

3. A state scholarship program is needed for prospective and 

practicing librarians for basic and advanced training. f 

4. More in-service library training programs are needed for \ 

librarians and teachers. ! 

5. Collections of books, periodicals, and audio-visual materials i 

should be expanded in individual schools to develop com- 
prehensive instructional materials centers attuned to meet j 

instructional demands. j 

6. Establishment of system-wide or regional processing centers, 
or perhaps a state center, is recommended to provide full- 
scale technical processing services to all school administra- 
tive units. 

7. The School Library Allotment Fund ought to be increased 
to provide adequate maintenance of the state’s school 
libraries. 

8. The capital outlay for school libraries ought to be in- 
creased through local sources. 

9. Additional consultants should be provided in the Library j 
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and Instructional Materials Services Section to work closely 
with local school systems. 

10. New school buildings being planned should make adequate 
provision for expanding library operations and for the use 
of new educational media. In order for the library to be 
used easily when the school is closed, there should be a 
separate outside entrance and it should be possible to close 
off the library from the rest of the building. 

11. Arrangements should be made, wherever possible, to keep 
school libraries open before and after school, on weekends, 
and during holidays. 

Special Libraries 
1. Because of the frequently unusual and valuable nature of 
their resources, special libraries should be encouraged to 
cooperate with other types of scholarly and research librar- 
ies in the state. 

X. Library Education 



IX. 



1. 



3. 



4. 



An aggressive recruiting campaign, supported by a generous 
plan of scholarships and fellowships, should be undertaken 
to bring well-qualified students into the library profession, 
in order to help relieve acute shortages of personnel in 
libraries. 

To help make a recruiting campaign more effective, the 
economic status of librarians must be upgraded. 

Qualified persons without library training should be en- 
couraged to seek library employment. Formal courses, spe- 
cial workshops, institutes, and in-service training through 
appropriate educational institutions— library schools, senior 
colleges, community colleges, and technical institutes— 
should be made available to them. Such persons, serving as 
library technicians, could relieve the librarians of many 
routine duties. 

The faculty, curricula, physical quarters, and general facil- 
ities of the library schools in the University of North Caro- 
lina and North Carolina College should be strengthened. 











CHAPTER 1 

Where We Stand. 



t 



When the Governor of North Carolina in 1963, acting on the advice 
of wise counselors, established the Governor’s Commission on Library 
Resources in the State of North Carolina, the first step was taken 
toward a citizens’ movement that may well exert an important, long- 
range influence on the state’s library progress. 

As conceived by the Governor and his advisors, the Commission s 
assignment was a comprehensive survey of the state’s library resources 
of every type and at all levels-for every age level and every stage of 
educational attainment. It was clearly recognized that all libranes- 
public, school, college, university, state, special-should be viewed as 
a whole and fitted into a common pattern. Weaknesses in any one of 
the links is harmful, to the rest. It is well known, for example, that 
poorly equipped elementary and secondary school libraries produce 
poorly prepared college and university students, and good public li- 
braries are basic in any strong system of library service that aims to 
reach all the people. 

In addition to conducting a thorough study of all types of libiaiy 
resources in North Carolina, the Governor’s Commission was asked to 
undertake the following: “to measure these resources against the pres- 
ent and future library needs of the citizens of the state, taking into 
consideration pertinent economic and cultural factors; to issue a 
report and recommendations which will point out ways for all citizens 
and agencies to take steps toward meeting the state’s growing and 
changing library needs; and to make the public aware of the nature 
and scope of this study and to invite the active interest and support of 
all citizens of North Carolina.” It is hoped that the present report will 
make some contribution toward all these important objectives. 

North Carolina has long occupied a pre-eminent position among 
Southern states in a variety of fields, but the achievements of the past 
undoubtedly will be overshadowed by those of the future, if potentiali- 
ties are fully realized.Under dynamic, able, and intelligent leadership, 
North Carolina is moving into an unparalleled era of scientific, indus- 
trial, educational, and cultural progress. Socio-economic and tech- 
nological changes are touching the lives of all its citizens. There is a 
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growing need for each person to have access to the continuing flow 
of information which will enable him to adapt his environment and 
behavior to rapidly changing conditions. The need for re-education 
and retraining is becoming more acute daily. Mechanization and auto- 
mation are creating demands for more knowledgeable and better edu- 
cated individuals. The complexities of local, state, national, and inter- 
national affairs require citizens capable of understanding difficult 
issues. 

Expanded and enriched library resources are essential to meet these 
varied needs and to provide North Carolinians with opportunities for 
life-long learning. The state’s library development has been highly 
commendable up to now, but accelerated growth in every major type 
of library must be the goal for full effectiveness. New and complex 
demands are being made on the state’s total library resources, both 
tax and privately supported. 

Among the reasons mentioned for the increasing use of libraries for 
reference and research purposes in North Carolina are the following: 
area redevelopment programs are involving most of the 100 counties; 
the state is participating in the President’s Appalachian Regional 
Commission; there is an upsurge in industrial development, calling for 
specialized library facilities; new research establishments in the Re- 
search Triangle complex and elsewhere in the state have increased the 
need for scientific and technical research materials; agricultural exten- 
sion has promoted community discussion groups concerning public 
affairs; more use of library materials is being made by expanded prison 
rehabilitation programs and upgraded correctional training institu- 
tions; and bibliotherapy is becoming a vital part of the state’s physical 
and mental health institutions. 

On the side of more formal educational programs, a statewide qual- 
ity education program has led to unprecedented enrichment of the 
state-supported public school system; the Consolidated University of 
North Carolina has been upgraded, giving the former branches in 
Raleigh and Greensboro university status; a state system of community 
colleges (consisting of industrial education centers, technical institutes, 
and community colleges) is being created to offer instruction ranging 
from the training of technicians and technical specialists for industry 
to the academic curriculum for two years of liberal arts; three public 
two-yeai colleges have been transformed into four-year institutions; 
three private senior colleges have been established; educational tele- 
vision has been expanded; “operation second chance’’ (state and federal 
program) is providing special training for school dropouts between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-two years; and a school for the perform- 
ing arts has been created for students possessing exceptional talents. 
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Finally, the North Carolina Fund, organized for the purpose ol 
breaking the cycle of poverty in North Carolina, is setting up a series 
of comprehensive experimental projects; and the North Carolina Film 
Board is developing a series of twelve informational films about the 
state. The attack on povery is being extended through the states 
participation in the Economic Opportunity Act. Libraries have a role 
in this program. 

The impact of these advances, it is reported, is being felt by every 
type of library in the state. The need is obviously growing for more 
informational materials to serve all citizens. 

The People of North Carolina 

For intelligent long-range planning in library development, detailed 
information concerning the people to be served is required. Is the pop- 
ulation predominantly rural or urban? What are the population 
trends, e.g., rate of increase, migration in and out of state, gains and 
losses by counties, and proportions of white and non-white citizens? 
What is the per capita wealth and are there important regional eco- 
nomic differences? How do the people of the state earn their livings? 
What is the educational level of the citizens of North Carolina, and 
are there significant educational trends? Aside from statistics on the 
use of libraries, is there evidence that Tar Heels ate a reading people? 

As background for an analysis ~>f the state’s library requirements, an 
attempt will be made to provide .. nswers to the foregoing queries. 

In 1960 North Carolina had a population of 4,556,155, ranking it 
as the second largest state in the Southeast and the twelfth largest in 
the nation. The U.S. Bureau of the Census estimate of the population 
in 1963 was 4,760,000, showing an annual average percentage increase 
of 1.3 from 1960 to 1963. It is an unfortunate fact that North Carolina’s 
rate growth from 1950 to 1960 fell to 12.2 percent as compared with 
22.6 percent for the South Atlantic states as a whole and 18.5 peicent 
for the nation. The relatively slow rate of growth was the result of a 
net loss of 328,000 by migration and despite a natural increase of 
822,226. According to a report submitted by the North Carolina Fund 
to the Ford Foundation in 1963, “one of the major reasons for this 
out-migration is that there simply are not enough jobs for the people 
in our rural areas.” 

Naturally the gains and losses of various counties and regions of the 
state were uneven. A table issued by the U.S. Bureau of the Census 
shows that more than one-third of the counties experienced a net loss 
in population during the decade, ranging from 0.3 to 16.5 percent. 
The complete figures are as follows: 
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Alamance 


85,674 


Percent 

Change 

1950 - 

1960 

20.3 


Alexander 


15,625 


7.4 


Alleghany 


7,734 


-5.2 


Anson 


24,962 


-6.8 


Ashe 


19,768 


—9.6 


Avery 


12,009 


— 10.1 


Beaufort 


36,014 


—3.0 


Bertie 


24,350 


-7.9 


Bladen 


28,881 


-2.8 


Brunswick 


20,278 


5.4 


Buncombe 


130,074 


4.6 


Burke 


52,701 


15.8 


Cabarrus 


68,137 


6.8 


Caldwell 


49,552 


14.3 


Camden 


5,598 


7.2 


Carteret 


30,940 


34.2 


Caswell 


19,912 


—4.6 


Catawba 


73,191 


18.4 


Chatham 


26,785 


5.5 


Cherokee 


16,335 


— 10.7 


Chowan 


11,729 


-6.5 


Clay 


5,526 


—8.0 


Cleveland 


66,048 


2.6 


Columbus 


48,973 


-3.3 


Craven 


58,773 


20.4 


Cumberland 


148,418 


54.6 


Currituck 


6,601 


6.5 


Dare 


5,935 


9.8 


Davidson 


79,493 


27.7 


Davie 


16,728 


8.5 


Duplin 


40,270 


-2.0 


Durham 


111,995 


10.2 


Edgecombe 


54,226 


5.0 


Forsyth 


189,428 


29.6 


Franklin 


28,755 


-8.3 


Gaston 


127,074 


14.7 


Gates 


9,254 


-3.2 


Graham 


6,432 


—6.6 


Granville 


33,110 


4.1 


Greene 


16,741 


-7.1 


Guilford 


246.520 


29.0 


Halifax 


58,956 


1.0 


Harnett 


48,236 


1.3 


Haywood 


39,711 


5.5 


Henderson 


36,163 


17.0 


Hertford 


22,718 


5.9 


Hoke 


16,356 


3.8 


Hyde 


5,765 


— 11.0 


Iredell 


62,526 


11.1 


Jackson 


17,780 


-7.7 



Johnston 


62,936 


Percent 

Change 

1950 - 

1960 

—4.5 


Jones 


11,005 


0.0 


Lee 


26,561 


12.9 


Lenoir 


55,276 


20.3 


Lincoln 


28,814 


4.9 


McDowell 


26,742 


4.0 


Macon 


14,935 


-7.7 


Madison 


17,217 


-16.1 


Martin 


27,139 


-2.9 


Mecklenburg 


272,111 


38.1 


Mitchell 


13,906 


-8.2 


Montgomery 


18,408 


6.7 


Moore 


36,733 


10.9 


Nash 


61,002 


1.8 


New Hanover 


71,742 


13.4 


Northampton 


26,811 


- 5.7 


Onslow 


82,706 


96.7 


Orange 


42,970 


24.8 


Pamlico 


9,850 


— 1.4 


Pasquotank 


25,630 


5.3 


Pender 


18,508 


0.5 


Perquimans 


9,178 


-4.4 


Person 


26,394 


8.3 


Pitt 


69,942 


9.6 


Polk 


11,395 


-2.0 


Randolph 


61,497 


21.0 


Richmond 


39,202 


— 1.0 


Robeson 


89,102 


1.5 


Rockingham 


69,629 


7.4 


Rowan 


82,817 


9.8 


Rutherford 


45,091 


-2.7 


Sampson 


48,013 


-3.5 


Scotland 


25,183 


-4.4 


Stanly 


40,873 


10.1 


Stokes 


22,314 


3.7 


Surry 


48,205 


5.7 


Swain 


8,387 


-15.5 


Transylvania 


16,372 


7.8 


Tyrrell 


4,520 


— 10.5 


Union 


44,670 


6.3 


Vance 


32,002 


-0.3 


Wake 


169,082 


23.9 


Warren 


19,652 


— 16.5 


Washington 


13,488 


2.3 


Watauga 


17,529 


-4.4 


Wayne 


82,059 


27.7 


Wilkes 


45,269 


0.1 


Wilson 


57,716 


5.9 


Yadkin 


22,804 


3.0 


Yancey 


14,008 


-14.1 


TOTAL 


4,556,155 





WHERE WE STAND 
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The characteristics of the population of North Carolina differ 
strikingly from the national pattern in one respect; a majority of the 
people still live in rural areas. The proportions in I960 were 1,647,085 
urban and 2,909,070 rural. Using the new census definition which 
includes in the urban population persons living in densely populated 
unincorporated places, the ratios are 1,801,921 urban and 2,754,234 
rural. In contrast to North Carolina’s ratio of approximately 40 per- 
cent urban and 60 percent rural, the national figures in 1960 were 
125,268,750 urban and 54,054,425 rural, or about 70 percent urban, 
and for the South Atlantic states as a group the urban percentage was 
57.2. 

It is evident, however, that the North Carolina pattern is changing 
rapidly. With minor exceptions, the population increase which oc- 
curred between 1950 and 1960 took place in cities. Reference again 
to the population table for counties cited above shows that the largest 
percentage increases were in the counties containing such cities as 
Burlington, Fayetteville, Lexington, Winston-Salem, Greensboro, High 
Point, Kinston, Charlotte, Asheboro, Raleigh, and Goldsboro. These 
cities also represent the principal industrial areas. Even so, North 
Carolina is not a state of big cities. The largest city in the state is 
Charlotte, with a population in 1960 of 316,781, in what the Bureau 
of the Census defines as its “standard metropolitan statistical area.” 
According to the same definition, the following North Carolina cities 
had in excess of 100,000 population: Asheville, Durham, Greensboro- 
High Point, Raleigh, and Winston-Salem. 

A clearer understanding of North Carolina’s population distribution 
may be gained by a study of the state’s geography. As the North Caro- 
lina Fund reminds us: 

The state is divided into four regions. The Tidewater, with one-tenth 
the state’s population, depends on farming, lumbering, fishing and the 
tourist trade for its income. The Coastal Plain, the great agricultural 
region of the State, contains one quarter of the population and is one of 
the most important tobacco growing areas in the nation. The Piedmont, 
the largest and most prosperous and fastest-growing region, contains one- 
half the state’s population and most of the manufacturing industries, in 
which textiles, tobacco products and furniture predominate. Finally the 
Mountain Region contains the highest and most rugged mountains in 
the eastern part of the country, claims but one-seventh of the population, 
and relies on manufacturing, agriculture and tourists for a livelihood. 

Taking the state’s population as a whole, of those employed in 1960, 
13 percent were engaged in agriculture and 31.7 percent in manufactur- 
ing. 
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RESOURCES OF NORTH CAROLINA LIBRARIES 



Another factor with a direct bearing on developments in education 
and library service is the racial pattern in the population. The 1960 
figures for North Carolina are: 3,399,285 white, 1,116,021 Negroes, 
and 40,849 other races. Thus slightly over one-fourth of the people are 
Negroes. The proportion is decreasing because of out-migration to 
northern cities. Negroes are found in the greatest numbers in the 
Piedmont cities, but represent a greater proportion of the population 
in the Coastal Plain where, for example, they were a majority in nine 
of the region’s twenty-three counties in 1960. 

As the Bureau of the Census reports further, when compared with 
the nation as a whole, North Carolina has a larger proportion of chil- 
dren and a smaller proportion of persons over sixty-four years of age. 
Because of this relatively young population, the average wage earner 
has more people to support and the state is faced with heavier than 
average expenditures for education. 

Age Distribution of North Carolina’s Population , I960 



Total, all ages 


4,556,155 


35 to 39 years 


310,935 


Under 5 years 


526,466 


40 to 44 years 


282,006 


5 to 9 years 


508,059 


45 to 49 years 


260,180 


10 to 14 years 


486,582 


50 to 54 years 


219,314 


15 to 19 years 


408,133 


55 to 59 years 


182,614 


20 to 24 years 


317,612 


60 to 64 years 


142,909 


25 to 29 years 


292,897 


65 to 74 years 


210,454 


30 to 34 years 


306,281 


75 years and over 


101,713 



Median age— 25.5 years 



Economic Status 

Since ability to pay is certain to be reflected in support for libraries 
and other educational and cultural services, it should be noted that 
the per capita income for North Carolinians in the last year for which 
a figure is available, 1962, was $1,732. The average for the United States 
during the same year was $2,366, or $634 per capita more, ranking 
North Carolina forty-second among the fifty states. According to the 
1960 census, more than one-third of North Carolina families had in- 
comes under $3,000. The low rank may be attributed to the high 
proportion of rural families in the population, the generally sub- 
standard wages paid in manufacturing, the net out-migration of indi- 
viduals in the age group from 20 to 44 and the fact that a high per- 
centage of the population, especially the Negroes, hold unskilled jobs 
which pay poorly. According to census figures, more than one-half of 
the state’s employed workers are in blue-collar occupations. 

Confronted with these conditions, the directors of the North Carolina 
Fund propounded an exceedingly difficult but important question: 
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“How can we in North Carolina reverse trends, motivate people, re- 
orient attitudes, supply the education and the public services and the 
jobs that will give all our people the chance to become productive, 
self-reliant, and able to compete in a rapidly changing rural and urban 
society?” 

Actually, North Carolina is far from being a poor state, despite the 
low per capita income. Cash receipts from farm marketings (crops, 
livestock, and products) for 1962 amounted to $1,116,028,000. Manu- 
factured goods for the same period were valued at $3,107,880,000. Sub- 
stantial additional income was derived from fisheries, forests, and 
minerals. These impressive figures are unmatched by any other south- 
ern state east of Texas. 

Educational Outlook 



The answer to the low income status of so many individuals and 
families, arrived at by the enlightened leaders and citizens of the state 
—from the Governor down— is education, broadly conceived, as noted 
at the beginning of the present discussion. And because they recognize 
that libraries are an integral part of any sound system of education, 
consideration is now being given to library development to aid the 
learning processes at every level. 

Data on the educational attainments of all the citizens of North 
Carolina are available from the Bureau of the Census. The 1960 figures 
are reported in the accompanying table. 

Of 2,307,000 persons twenty-five years or older, it will be noted that 
only 436,000 had completed four years of high school, and 145,000 had 
four years or more of college. Almost exactly one-half of the total, 
1,171,000, had not gone beyond the eighth grade in school. The median 
of school years completed for all persons in the age group was 8.9, 
though substantially higher for white than for non-white citizens: 9.8 
to 7.0 years. In this respect, North Carolina ranked forty-fifth among 
the states. Only one-half of the students who entered the first grade in 
the public schools of North Carolina in the fall of 1950 graduated with 
their high school classes twelve years later. 

Having decided that better educational preparation is the solution 
to many of North Carolina’s problems, the state began a “crash pro- 
gram,” a greatly accelerated plan for educational improvement. The 
appropriations for the public schools were increased by sixty percent 
in two years, teachers’ salaries raised by more than twenty-five percent, 
the pupil-teacher ratio was reduced and more specialized personnel 
provided for the schools, school libraries were improved, and a special 
experimental program in vocational education was begun. In addition, 
as noted earlier, a blueprint for higher education has been adopted 





